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\REFLEXIONS 


UPON THE 


MORAL STATE 


OF THE 


NATION. 


, HE proſperous condition of any Government 
? conſiſts in this, that in the whole ſubordination 
| from head to foot, that is, from the Sovereign 
down to the meaneſt Servant, every ſingle Perſon 
in each Order of Men be duely qualified for, and diligent- 
ly exerciſed in that buſineſs, which belongs to his ranł and 
* ſtation. 
4 # 2. WHEN therefore any notorious diſability or neglect 
: weakens any branch of the Subordination, the Public 
muſt in proportion ſuffer thereby; but if the defects ſhall 
become ſo general, as to affect all degrees, and the greater 
part of Men alſo in each degree; it mult of neceſſity put 
the whole frame of the Government into diſorder, and by 
haſty decays draw on its diſſolution. 
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3. FOR ſuch an ill complexion of affairs in a State, re- 
ſembles that dyſcracv, or univerſal diſtemper of humours 
in a natural body; whereof every one is Phyſician enough 
to foreſee the event: And the abounding of Vice in any 
Nation, doth not only as a merito2tons cauſe ſooner or 
later pull down the divine vengeance upon it; but in its 
natural courſe directly tends to make People as wretched 
and miſerable, as they have been baſe and vile, in all the 
inſtances of Wickedneſs and Folly. 


4. THAT there are many ſuch defects and diſorders 
groen up among us, hath been long a juſt; and of late a 
very lowd complaint: And to a diligent Obſerver, that 
{hall ſurvey them not only as to their extent, but ſearch 
them to the bottom too; they will he found ſo deeply 
rovted, as wal as widely ſpread, as to threaten miſchiefs 
hercafter, which are even now too direful-to be nam'd. 


5. SUCH as would indulge their luſts with a more /;- 
centious ſecurity are wont to delude themſelves and others by 
that common topic; That the Moꝛid has been always 
wicked, and that every age hath rung with the tolemn 
out-cries of melancholic Men, who being not able to 
reach, o2 at leaſt having no fancy to reliſh the pleaſures 
of like; have entertain d their own ſpleen by endeavour- 
ing with frightful pꝛognoſticks, to diſturb others in 
the quiet poſſeſſion of their enſoyments. But no dan- 
gers are ſo fatal, as when leaſt apprehended; and it is 
always incident to a corrupt age, as to a Perſon ſinking in- 
to a Let hargg, to be ſtill the more inſenſible of its own e- 
vils and the conſequences thereof, as Vice and Irreliginm 
more generally prevail upon it. 

6. II is therefore left to all conſidering Perſons to on 
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their own particular obſervations according to-their ſeveral 
proſpects of Men and Buſineſs, and thereupon to form their 
reflections in ſecret, as they ſhall ſee cauſe : rather then 
* here to expoſe the ſhame of a Nation, by entering into a 
detail of all abuſes and wijcariages; which are every where 
* both numerous and viſible enough to diſcover themſelves 
to any, but ſuch as will not ſee, or hate to think. 


F. THIS diſcovery of the preſent ftate of the Nation 
in reſpect to the general Corruption of Manners, which is 
intermix d with all buſineſs and employments; as it cannot 
but awaken all Men, who have an awful ſenſe of Divine 
Providence, to a deep and ſerious lamentation: So muſt 
the juſt apprehenſion of the general danger thence impend- 
ing over our ſecular, as well eternal intereſts, excite them 
and all others alſo, who have any regard to the mere tem- 
poral proſperity of themſelves or deſcendants ; to make a 
diligent enquiry into the moſt effectual remedies for re- 
moving the one, and preventing the other. 


8. THE cure of any Evil is never more ſucceſsfully 
proſecuted, than by tracing it up to its Original; and altho' 
ſuch an igundation of immorality and irreligion may be a- 
ſcribed to the concurrence of ſeveral intermediate cauſes ; 
many whereof are ſo obvious, as to need no particular re- 
mark in this Paper, the only charitable aim whereof is not 
to offend any, but to amend all: Yet upon the moſt deli- 
berate conſideration it will appear, that the root of all this 
miſery is ſome great failure in the wethods of Education. 
'Tis well ſaid by the Authour of Oct ana p. 216. Ed. 1656. 
The vices of the People are from their Governours, 
thole of the Governours from their Laws and Ozders, 
and thole of their Laws and Ozders from their Le⸗ 
gilatozs, Ut male poſuimus initia, fic catera ſequuntur 


Cic. 
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Cic. Whateber was in the womb imperkect, as to its 
pꝛoper woꝛk, comes very rarely oz not all to perfection ; 
and the fozmation of a Citizen tn the womb of the Com- 


monweaithy is his education. Accordingly it hath been 
obſerv'd, that this taint hath not infected thoſe alone, that 


are advanc'd in Years, and have been long immers'd in the 
lewd converſation of the World : but even in Youth it ſelf, 
beyond the examples of former times, there 1s every where 
diſcernable a more early and vehement propenſion to wick- 


edneſs. 


9. IT muſt indecd be granted, that the baſe-borr, be- 
cauſe ill- begotten progeny of wicked parents, may from the 
infelicity of their birth derive ſtronger diſpoſitions to vice; 
and ſo conſequently, by a complexion naturally more de- 

rav'd, be more impreſſive to the contagion of ill examples, 
which like a peſtilential air by imperceptible inſinuations 
ſeizes upon all within it's reach: but were the methods of 
Diſcipline for the inſtitution of Youth wiſely proportion'd 
to the exigences of the preſent times, as well as the ſecurity of 
the future, which is the intendment of the Propoſal here- 
after made; a ſtop might ſoon be put to the ſpreading in- 
fection ; and while the Grave by ſwift executions ſhall be 
ſwallowing up the incurable ulcers of the Age, a proviſion in 
the mean time may be made for raiſing a more hopeful ge- 
neration in time to come. Otherwiſe, if Vice diſfiſing the 
poiſon of Atheiſm, where ever it goes; ſhall ſtill be ſuffer d 
to advance according to the ſteps of its former progreſſion. 
it may juſtly be fear d, that thoſe, who ſhall be ſo unhappy, as 


to be born in the next Age; will have more then one reaſon to 


wiſh, that this had been the laſt. 


10. THE methods lately propos'd for Reformation of 


Manners,and reviving ſome ſenſe of Religion in the World, 
tho' 


CF} 


tho piouſly intended and deſerving to be purſu'd ; will, 
without other collateral aids, be found in the iſſue no 
more then palliations and no perfect cures. Piety may in- 
Z deed ſeetu to have recover d ſome little credit among Men, 
2 when Vice ſhall be ſo far put out of countenace, as to fly 
to the ſhelter of a mask; and by ſneaking into ſecret cor- 
ners be forc'd to contels it (elf à work of 4arkneſs ; but yet 
this ſeeming flight is but a fly retreat into ſome inſidious 
ambuſcade, and until the abdicated Conſcience ſhall be re- 
ſtor'd to its rightful Throne; which is a work not likely 
to be wrought in habitual and harden'd miſcreants by fizes, 
# ſtocks or whipping-poſts, the miſchief will ſtill be where it 
was. - Beſides, the moſt illuſtrious and therefore the molt 
* ſcandalous perpetrations of wickedneſs, being by long pre- 
2 ſcription privileg'd even againſt the laws of heaven it ſelf, 
and -entitl'd to an exemption from ſuch mechanic iuflicti- 
ons: Tis not to be hop d, that while the greateſt examples 
of Vice are the moſt notorious inſtances of its impunity too; 
this procedure under our preſent circumſtances will attain 
any conſiderable effect. For what will it avail towards 
the ridding of a Country from pernicious Vermine, if after 
the deſtruction of Rats, Moles and Pole-cats ; the Foxes, 
2 Wolves and Bears with all the fierceſt beaſts of prey, be ſtill 
ſuffer d in broad day to range the open fields, becauſe there 
are no traps ſo ſtrong, or gins big enough to take em. But after 
all, when the. zeal of ſome few Men, and but in few places too, 
2 ſhall have ſpent it ſelf, or at leaſt begin to flag under the diſ- 
2 couragement of a difficult and ſeemingly endleſs under- 
taiking: then will wickedneſs, like a torrent, ſwoln the 
higher for having been ſome time checked in its courſe ; 
break over the damm more impetuouſly then ever, and 
with unbounded outrage defy all reſtraints, that were too 
weak to control it. 
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11. SINCE therefore, the perverſeneſs of Mens natu- 1 
ral inclinations, ſtrengthen'd by the acceſſion of worle ha- | 


bits, is by common experience found fo inſuperable, that 


not one perhaps in a hundred is ever entirely reclaim'd; | 
reformation muſt begin, where the corruption did, and the | 
impreſſion of virtuous principles, as well as inſtilling the 
firſt notions of all ingenious Arts and Sciences, muſt be 

radicated in the earlieſt prepoſſeſſrons of the mind, and che- 

ri{h'd there too by ſuch conſtant exerciſes and continual ap- | 

plications, as may grow up into a ſettled habit of thinking 
wiſely, and acting virtuouſly. And were all ſorts of Youth, 
ſuitable to their birth, fortune and capacity, prudently or- | 
dered from their childhood; we might hope to hear no 


more, or very rarely of ſuch monſtrous outrages and deplora- 


ble miſcarriages : whereby ſo many to the great diſnonour, 


If not utter ruine of their Families; to the reproach of * 


Chriſtianity, as well as to the miſchief of their Countrey ; 


have been moſt miſerably hurried to deſtruction, 
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It is bebe to C ou deration, as 1 


7 Hereas the Cathedral Churches in this King: | 
dom have by their original inſtitution 
—— annex d to their Foundations, which 


every Dioceſe were at firſt deſign d to 

be the primeipel & Seminavies for pious and ingenuous educati- 

on; and without any mew e to the public, are at 
this day moſt eaſily capable of all the improvements here 
intended, both by the acceſſion of greater aſſiſtance, the 
exerciſe of the moſt prudent conduct, and the maintenance 
of a more manly, and yet at the ſame time a more awful 
ſort of diſcipline, beſides many other great advantages, 
which have hitherto been generally wanting in the me- 
thods of Ergliſh education: therefore it is with all ſub- 


miſſion offered, t to and Uſher in thole 
tha e er . 


AF, 


Schools already ſettled, there be upon the next a- 
voidance foꝛ ever adjoin'd two at leaſß of the Canons 
ot Pꝛebendaries; who together with the Maſter and 
Uſher ſhall have the conſtant and immediate care of alt 
the Pouth there to be educated ; and that of the Pꝛe⸗ 


bendal houſes oz lodgings, tuch as are foz this pur- 


pole molt convenient; ſhail, as ſoon as thep become 
vord, be alſign d foꝛ the perpetual relidence of luch Ca⸗ 
nons oꝛ Pꝛevendaries ; who, beſide their being always 
ready to ſuperintend the Affairs of the Church, as occaſion 
may require, ſhall be appointed to perfozm their ſhare in 
the education of pouth. 


2. BECAUSE it is indiſpenſably requiſite, that ſuch 
as are intruſted with the * of Youth, eſpecially 
thoſe of the better” Quality too, be Men every way for 
their prety, uſeful and ſolid learning, prudent behaviour, and 
decent deportment, of all others the moſt accompliſh'd, that 
can any where be found or perſwaded to undertake this im- 
portant charge; foraſmuch as they are to be, as it were, 
the Copies and Models of Humanity to all ſuch Youth, 
whole tender minds are to be form d upon their notions, and 
their life and manners ſhap'd by their example : therefore to 
prevent the partial recommendations and ſordid importuni- 
ties of — kinſmen or dependants, tis propos d farther; 
that in all Churches, the dignities whereof are in the 
dil poſal of the Crown oz the Seal, permiſſion be ob⸗ 

tain'd, and by Act of Parliament confirm d, koz the 


Biſhop, Dean and Chapter to pꝛeſent to the K 1 


oz Loꝛd Chancelour thꝛee ſuch perſons, as they 
joint content ſhall eſteem the beſt qualified; out 
which one upon every vacancy to be choſen foz this 
weighty charge, into which the admiſſion of the per- 


becauſe 


ſon ſo appointed ſhould be with all the eaſe imaginable; 
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becauſe no encouragement can be too great fox inviting 
perſons of the beſt merit, to undertake this employment, 
fo difficult above all others to be diſcharged well, and 
of ſuch ineſtimable benetit tothe public, when it is lo. 


3. AND becauſe Deans, Canons or Prebendaries how 
wiſely ſoe ver in their firſt inſtitution deſign d to be of excel- 
lent ute, as they ſtill may be, even beyoud what they ever 
were; yet thro the viciſſetudes of time and alteration of cir- 
1 cnmſtances, they long have been, and under theſe denomina- 
tions (till are look d upon, by the generality not only of 
enemies, but friends, perhaps even by themſelves too, as 
* inſgnificant Societies of Men; that is, as ſo many Titular ſba- 
dows poſſeſsd of Dignities with little or no honour to them- 
* ſelves, and of large Revenues without any benefit to the Pub- 
lic Therefore, that Perfons otherwiſe deſerving well, may 
in that ſtation alſo be hereafter of better eſteem; tis far- 
ther advisd, That every Canon oꝛ Pzebcndary during 
his relidence be oblig d every day to ſpend ſome remark- 
* able poꝛtion of time in the ſaid School, to aſſiſt his 
Bzethzen and facilitate their labours. For whatever 
the number be of thoſe that are to be inſtructed, there can- 
not caſily be too much help; the conduct of this Affair be- 
ing like the management of a Farm, which altho not of the 
largeſt extent, yet by a diligent hand there will be always 
ſomething to be done; and the more exatly chillful the In- 
ſtructers are in their buſineſs, the more work they will find 
to do; nor, if they are honeſt Men, will they ſuffer it to be 
neglected. Of which that there may be the leſs danger, 
ſince there cannot be a more valuable pledge depoſited in 
any Man's hand, then the Souls of Tonth ; there, ought to 
be A diligent inſpection made by the Dean once a week 
during his reüdence, both koz adviſing: with the Ma⸗ 
ters, encouraging the Scholars, and pzelerving good 
1 | D 2 L1Ct- 
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diteipline in all things. Farthermore, it will ia ſeveral 
reſpects, and for reaſons very obvious, be of very great 


conſequence ; That the Biſhop be pleas d frequently 
to viſit the School in perſon, and td obſerve the con⸗ 
duct of all things therein, and together with the Dean 


and Chapter to conſider from time to time about what- | 


ever ſhall be capable of emendation oz imp2ovment, ei⸗ 


ther in the methods of inſtitution, exercite of diſcipline, 


— any matter oꝛ circumftance whatever thereunto re- 
TT 4 bo BL "1:1 5 | 


4. THE effect of which diſquiſition may probably be 
this ; that in the commonly receivd methods of education 
many things may be obſerv'd ; which, after all the Pa- 
rents have expended, or the Children ſufferd: do tend 
more to pervert the minds, and corrupt the manners of Youth, : 


then contribute to making them wiſer, or better. It is a 


double loſs, and hardly, if ever, to be repair'd; ſo fatally \ 
to waſte thoſe in balnable minutes of our moſt docile and reten- | 
tive aze : wherein, if it were poflible, nothing ſhould be 


ſeen, heard or done by any Youth, neither at his ſtudies, | 


nor in his divertiſements, nor in any part of his converſa- ? 
tion by day or by night, which might make, a diſadvan- 
tageous impreſſion upon his memory, and turn hereafter to 
the prejudice of good manners, good ſenſe, or a good life, | 
What things are meant by this general intimation, is left to 
that recollection, which any conſiderate perſon may ealily 
make, if he pleafes to reflect a little upon the Accidents of | 
his jouth and childhood; for theſe, when the acquiſitions 
of hisriper years are vaniſh'd, do meet him again in his ſe- 


tond iufanch, and in extreme old age, on the very confines | 


of that land, where all "things are forgotten, remain as the 
laſt yet nndefatd impreſſtons; and inſtead of being a conſo- | 
lation to him, as they might have been, under his infirmi- 
| tles; 

» 


on, Rae Os 
ties; they even then with ſorrow revive upon him the in- 
felicity of bis education, when 4 B. 

of WH = is therefore for the greateſt reaſon the whole 
. World, that the Art of making Boys Men and Chriitians too, 
m as being molt eminently A cure ok Souls, and at that 


& | time of their life alſo, when they are mot curable ; ſhould 
4 be committed to the united aids of ſo many able hands, and 
Ie, to the care of perſons of ſuch 4 charalfer ; that the Public 
may hereafter with the greateſt aſſurance, rely on the pru- 


derice and fidelity of their conduct, in the diſcharge of % 
great a truſi; on the due performance whereof both the tem- 


VVV 
= | many 5 another World entirely depends. ed 
0 | 6. T HE affair of Education being once ſettled through- 


z out the Nation in the manner here propos d, and in all 
15 | Collegiate Foundations, that are, or may be made capable 
4 thereof; it is not to be queſtion d, but very great improv-, 
ments will ſoon be made in the inſtitution of young No- 
bles and Gentlemen; whereby not only with more ſpeed, 
but with greater facility alſo to the learner, as well as in- 
ſtructor, 99 principles of Generoſſty and Honour 
(now almoſt loſt) may be replanted, and the foundation of 
virtuous habits ſo early laid; as may render our Nobility 
and Gentry in all qualifications becoming their Rank, the 
moſt accompliſh d of any Nation in the Mord. 


High. de, 11007 Finn 903 10 431191 9164 6 
7. IT will be no arrogance to affirm, hut rather ingrati- 
tude not to Ne As that Heaven has been ſo largely 
bountifull to the Inhabitants, of: this I{land ; ꝙ to, hayg gi- 


ven them a genious capable of excellipg.in all thoſe, Perg 

fections together, which ſingly have been the, boaſted, and 
ame 

time 
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diſtinguiſhing characters of other Nations; but at the 
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time it muſt with the greateſt ſhame be confeſs'd, that. inſtead 
of cultivating thoſe endowments of Nature for thote noble 
Ends and Purpoſes, to which God had deſigud them; the 
moſt ignominious debaſements of Humanity, that were here- 
tofore the peculiar reproaches of certain Countries, are by 
an unaccountable fatality center'd here (as it were) from all 
quarters of the Univerſe. Now, as it is obſervable, that 
whatever inequalities there may be found in ſeveral Regions 
of the Earth, as to the nature of the Soil and temper of the 
Climate z yet tis chiefly due to the various improvements 
Made by "Husbandry, Architecture and Mechanic Arts, that 
Countries inhabited differ more or leſs from Deſarts, as well 
as from one another: So are the natural conſtitutions and 
complexions of Souls no leſs alter d and diverſify'd by that 
adventitious temperature and configuration, which they re- 
ceive from (what the Loꝛd Uerulam calls) the Geazgics 
of the mind. what any Nation ſhall be, (ſays honeſt 
Nic. Machiavel,) depends pꝛincipally upon good oz ill 
methods in the education of Childꝛen: Nor is it poſſible 
without a Miracle, that any Man can be other then what 
he is; according as he hath been either well, or ill. bred. 


8. To enumerate all thoſe particulars, which in the Af- 
fair of Education may be juſtly cenſur'd either as defe#s or 
errours, {ome as impertinent or abſurd, and others perhaps 


perniciou too, would be a very tedious, as well as invidious 


undertaking. To the generality of diſcreet and conſiderate 
rlons, who are able to jidge in a buſineſs of this nature, 

a bare recital of the principal points might perhaps afford a 
ready ſatisfaction; but there is in another ſort of Men ſuch a 
peculiar ſtubbornneſs in adhering to old dirty ways and mouldy 
cuſtoms, as is inflexible to all conviction; and the intent of 
this Paper being not to irritate peeviſh-People to cavil and 
diſpute, but to invite wiſe and ingenious Men upon a 
* great 


(610% 

great and weighty Subject calmly and ſerioully to deliberate; 
tis abundantly ſufficient for that Deſign, if the methods hi- 
therto commonly us d ſhall (at leaſt for the exigencies of 
the preſent age.) appear utterly incompetent, ſince by ſad and 
undeniable experience they are found to be ſo ineffectual 

in the event. If the remedy herein recommended, ſhall 
by Public Authority be approv'd z there will at this time 
be no need to enquire, what thoſe defects or errours are; 
for ſince they have proceeded cheifly from hence, that an 
undertaking of ſo great difficulty both in reſpect to the skill 
and judgement, as well as the vigilance and aſſiduity requir d 
to the due performance thereof, has been abandon d to the 
arbitrary 2 of ſo few hands, and for the moſt part 
unqualified heads ;, tho there is ſcarce any Office beſides, 

wherein the honour, the proſperity and good govern- 

ment of the Nation is more nearly concern d, nor more 
deſerving a ſhare in its public Counſels: It may juſtly be 
preſum'd, that partly by friendly emulations, as well as 
correſpondence of theſe learn'd Societies between themſelves, 

and more eſpecially by opportunities of mutual Conſult du- 
ring the Sitting of the Convocation, which were there no- 
other, would ever be 2 moſt neceſſary cauſe of its meeting ; 
all things any way relating to the inſtitution of Youth will 

be ſo maturely conſider d, that after the many graduall re- 
formations and improvements, that from time to time- 
ſhall be made, nothing at length may be wanting t advance 
it to its utmoſt. perfection. 


9. IN foreign Countries the inſtitution of Youth is, for-: 
the moſt part under the conduct of a great and ſhrewd Society 
of Men, concerning which the Lozd Uerulam long ſince 

id, Adv. Learn. p. 215. Conſult the Schools of the 
Jeſuits, foz there is nothing foz the uſe and pꝛactice 
detter, 


(14) 
| vetter, chen thetr-precepts : but had that great and moſt 
1 important branch of Politics, the Education of Yonth, been 
| made, upon the firſt eſtabliſnment of the Reformation here 
in England, Subject of Public Conſultation, and put under the 
direction of a ſtanding Society of Men in perpetual ſucceſſion, 
who might by concerted Connſels have labour'd in the uniform 
improvements thereof tis very probable, the Nation might 
not in times paſt have been by diſtractions ſo dangerouſly con- 
aul d; nor ſo over- run, as it is this day, with immorality 
and profaneneſs, much leſs have needed either then or ſince 
þ in this-Aﬀair to have conſulted any foreign directions. But 
i on the contrary, -while we at home have been taken up in 
i weighty debates, and enacted wiſe Laws about hꝛeeding of 
| Colts, rearing of Calves; pzeſerving the ſpawn and 
0 kry ol Fiſh, and ſecuring the game from all dilaſters; 
a matter of the greateſt moment and viceſt management in 
the World hath been for the moſt part left to chance and ha- 
zard, under the capricious and giddy conduct of a few ſcat- 
ter d, obſcure, and forlorn Men; who, for want either of 
juſt deſert, and ſomething elfe, which often ſerves inſtead © 
ont, being excluded from the more corpulent and dromſie pre- 
fer ments, are by their own neceſſities condemn'd to the un- 
happy drudgery of ſpoiling a great part of the moſt hope- 
full Louth in the Nation. dr and of 
180. VERY deplorable indeed is this mifadventure, 
- whereof ſome wary perſons being, by ſome unfortunate ek, 
periment perhaps upon themſelves, made the more ſenſible, | 
and endeavouring to avoid in their own Children; have | 
either fled to the aſſiſtance of a travelling Governour, who 
| often wants another himſelf; with whom after a ſtaring 
1 ramble of two or three years, to learn a little of the ont - Iandiſb 
mode and gibberiſh; the amaz d Youth, now ſeaſon d for | 


ede thar appear (the Aftors only being changed) 
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gliſn Matrimony, return; home a monſtrous Mongrel, 
with his brains as unſettled, as his heels : Or if this 
courſe does not pleaſe, the more cautious Parent be- 
tikes himſelf to that unlucky expedient of a ſolitary 
-ducation under his own roof; where by the atten- 
dance of ſome raw Tutor from the Univerſity, or the 
incaking complaiſance of ſome indigent Refugee, but 
till under the directions of an endulgent Mother on the 


one ſide, and the malignant influence of pimping ſer- 


vants, and flattering Tenants on the other, the unhap- 


pp fondling grows up only into a confirard, habitual 
2 Child-hood; and after ſome Years training up with 
7 plum-cake and cawdlz, is taught to know little more 
of the World, or of himfelf, than her Ladyſhips four- 
7 legged favourite, with whoſe extraordinary qualifi- 
cations and her Son's together the formil Viſitants are 
2 wont to be cqually entertain d. 


11. BU T 'tis to be hop, there will in time to 


come be no nced cither of this zarrow way of leading 
young Gentlemen intothe World blindfold; much leis 
of that precipitate hurrying them abroad to gaze upon 
the wide World, as it were in leading ſtrings, before 
they can well ſee. A School rightly . conſtituted, com- 
> pleatly furaiſh'd, and prudently govern'd; is in it (elf 
a figure of the larger Kingdoms and Principalities of 


the World, - contracted into a ſmall, but very inſtru Five 


Model; wherein the ſeveral Humours and Paſſions, 


the Duties and deviations of Mankind, together with 


all thoſe neceſſary. Obſervations and Inſtructions, that 


ſhall be hereafter neceſſary in the conduct of humun life; 
are moſt advantagiouſly repreſented- in all the various 


upon 
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upon the larger Theater of the World. The ſcheme of 
the largeſt plant is firſt delineated in its ſeed, and 
whatever any Man. ſhall here after be, is pre-exiſtent 
in the form impreſs d upon him, when he was a Boy ; 
ſo that by how much the nearer the inſtitution of 
young Nobles and Gentlemen, in this Moral aud Po— 
litical Nurſery (hall be adapted to the circumſtances of 
their future Station in the oper field; fo mach the 
better prepar'd will they be, to acquit themſelves 


with decency, honour, and ſucceſs, when tranſplanted | 
into the World. | 


12. BUT neither is the right inſtitution of the No- 
bility and Gentry the only public beneſit duſign d here- 
by ; for, as Mr. Lock, well obſerves, If thoſe of 
that Rank are by their edueation once ſet right, 
they will quickly bung the reſt into o2der ; and a 
due ragulation once made therein by perſons of that 
comprehenſive view, as are intended to be ingag'd in 
ſuch an undertaking; will, in proſecution of the ge- 
neral end, extend to all the inferiour nurſeries of Youth, 7 
and by degrees introduce a better Diſcipline and a more 
ſaitable Inſtruction, than will appear to have been hi- 
therto obſerved in the wearer ſort. 


13. II is certainly of no ſmall 79 76 — to the peace 
and wellfare of a Nation, that ſuch as are deſign d for | 
merchandize, mechanics, agriculture , and even for do- 
meſtic ſervices, as well as any honeſt Imployments what- | 
ſoever; ſhould not only be carefully principl'd with | 
an early ſenſe of piety and virtue, but train d up too in 
ſome way proportionate to their capacities, condition | 
and frure conrſe of life. Were it always within = 
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reach of ſuch, as could diſcern itz 'there would ſome 
times, as a rough diamond in rubbiſh, be found ſome 
extraordinary Genizs, which Nature ſhap'd in a cot- 
tage for ſomething great and excellent: No doubt ma- 
ny ſuch have been loſt in ſome mean imployment , 
which, by the advantage of being timely diſcover d 
and poliſh'd, might in ſome faculty or other have been 
the admiration of the Age. Upon theſe conſiderations, 
it may perhaps hereafter be judg'd very expedient, that 
upon a ſurvey taken of the leſſer Schools diſpers'd up 
and down the Nation, ſuch particular Aireftions for 
the management of them be preſcribd, as may be more 
for the public benefit, as well as private advantage of 
thoſe, that are to be inſtructed therein: And to pro- 
vide alſo, as ſoon as may be, that no Children what- 
zver be deſtitute of that neceflary inſtruction, to 
which they have a right by being born in a Chriftian 
Country; wherein it mult be a very great reproach, 
if any People ſhould be found almoſt as ignorant and 
unciviliz.d, as if they had been bred in the moſt ſa- 
vage parts of India. By which inexcuſable neglect, 
many of thoſe unhappy Creatures being not inur d to 
early induſtry and good diſcipline in their Youth ; 
either thro downright villany and debauchery, or at 
leaſt lazineſs and beggery, are utterly loſt to them- 
ſelves, as well as the Public; and never fail one 
way or other to be reveng d on the Government, for 
the miſery they endure. 


14. BY trials in ſome places already made upon 
the Children of the poorer ſort, it appears of what 


an aduantage, as well as honour to the Nation it 


would be to purſue the fame methods in all parts of 
| C 2 h the 
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the Kingdom, by erecting ſuch a number of Working 


Schools, at convenient diſtances, and in the moſt 


proper places, for each fort of Manufacture, as might 
entertain at bed and board in a regular way of living 
all the Iſſue of thofe poor proferarian ſamiliec; who 
have been ſuffer d hitherto to live more like rats and 
weazels and ſuch like noxious vermine, than Creatures 
of humane race. Thoſe that bask and roll in the fullneſs 
of carthly enjoyments may think themſelves happy 
in being little concern'd' at theſe matters; but while 
the ſame humane nature ſtands expos'd to Public view 
upon ſuch racks of miſery, tis not the largeſt and moſt 


beatiful Cities, nor the moſt magnificent Palaces, nor 


the richeſt Coaches with all the glaring train of at- 
tendants, can more boaſt the wealth and ſplendour ot 
a Nation ; then the ragged retinue of beggars round 
about em, and the dolefull cry of Cripples along the 
Streets, do proclaim the reproach and dliſbonour of its 
milgovernmeny. Add to this the loſs which the Pub- 
lic ſuſtains by ſo many idle hands, and compare it with. 
the profit which might ariſe from their being well 
employed : and it will be found worth the charge of. a 
general Tax, rather than any ſuch thing as a Begger 
ſhould be ſeen in the Nation. For let the wealth 
of any Country, whether it ariſes from the cultivatien 


ef the Earth, or the variety of manufaFures, be ſearch d 


to the bottom of that Mine, from whence it ſprings : 
and it will appear to have its firſt formation in the 
hauds of the laborious poor, who for all their = are 
allow d oftentimes no greater ſhare out of it, than what 


will keep them from preſent Starving. 'Tis to the weari- 
neſs and watchfulneſs of theſe moſt uſeful and neceſſary 


limbs of humane Society, the very hands and feet, and 
. 
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a good part of the brains too of the political body; that 
the Dꝛones and Epicures, the meer Guts and Gar- 
bidge of Mankind owe all their eaſe and luxury: and 
upon a juſt ballance of the Account on both ſides, the 
true Political Irithmetic will ſtate it ſo; that thoſe, 
who poſſeſs the greateſt ſhare of the riches of the 
World ; are molt indebted to thoſe, that have nothing; 
and that the faithtul diligence of honeſt and ingenious 
Poverty is really the richeſt Treaſure, and ſafeſt Bank 
of Credit in any Nation. So that Beggary is not fo 
much the infelicity of thoſe, that practice it; as 
a damage and diſgrace to the Government that per- 
mits it. The recovery of ſo many wretched people 
from ſuch an accurſed courſe of life, the very Bondage 
of Hell, and F2urſery of the Devil, is worth any ran- 
fore, whatever it ſhall coſt ; and a more noble and ne- 
ceſſary charity, than the redemption of Captives out of 
the ſevereſt Turkiſh Slavery; and which in ether ad- 
ventures of great hazard, is wont to be a great encou- 
ragement, will reimburſe the expence of the Contribu- 
tors with ample intereſt, Were this done, as it very 
eaſily may, and in mere Juſtice ought to be; our moſt 
populous Pariſhes would not much longer complain of 
the poors Rates, nor our Politicians for want of Peo- 
ple: The pooreſt Child thus bred up to civility and 
induſtry, would in a few Years doubly contribute to.the 
Nation's Stock ; and as in the breed of Sheep, the pub- 
lic Treaſure would ſtill be multiply'd in proportion to 
the increaſe of their Numbers. In a word, That wrech- 
ed crew of Vagrants, that have, like beaſts of. prey, 
been hunted from one covert to another, and having 
nothing elſe to do, made work only for the Gallows or 
the Whipping-poſt ; will in this orderly way of Life, be 

; not 
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not only (conſidering their rank) the beſt educated, but 
become ſome of the molt profitable people in the whole 
Nation; and which in a Chriſtian Government ought to 
be above all conſiderations whatſoever, after a life ſpent 
here in honeſt induſtry and ſobriety, make up perhaps 


the largeſt acceſſion alſo to that number; which having 


had the leaſt ſhare of the good things of this life, (hall 
enjoy a large portion of the Bleſſedneſs hereafter. 


15. THESE are the unvaluable Advantages that 
may be expected, at leaſt heartily wiſh'd from commit- 
ting the affair of Education in its whole latitude to the 
Counſels of a ſtanding Body of Learned Men, who accord- 
ing to the Eſtabliſnment here propos d, may perpetual- 
ly direct the conduct thereof; wherein as the Collegiate 
Semi naries have been conſider d as the Models of in{titu- 
tion firſt to be regulated and improv d, and then, as to 
the influence this regulation muſt neceſſarily derive up- 
on all places of inferiour education; ſo by natural con- 
ſequence it muſt extend alſo to thoſe of higher and more 
mature inſtitutions; which being in many reſpects, not 
now to be mention'd, capable of great commendation 
and advancements; tis not to be imagin d, that Perſons 
of that Authority and Intereſt, to whoſe overſight the 


firſt formations of Youth, and thoſe of the better qua- 


lity/tooſhall be committed; will, to the utter fruſtrati- 
on of all their early care, ſuffer to continue unimproy'd 
or unreformd. For let the foundations by the Maſter- 


builders be never ſo well laid, that labour will in a man- 
ner all be loſt; unleſs the ſucceeding part of the work 
bear ſome proportion thereunto both in the ſtability 


and beauty of the Superſtructure. 


" 16. THUS 
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16. TH Us far of the happy advancements, that by 
the Bleſſing of Heaven upon the endeavours of 
good Men, may be hereafter made in the breeding of 
Youth ; and here ſhould have been an end, had not a 
juſt commiſeration toward the other Sex, made it neceſ- 
ſary to add ſomething alſo, in order to their more happy 
education. Let the Proviſions for maſculine improvements 
be order d with the niceſt conſideration, yet if no 
greater regard be had to the female counterpart, a very 
conſiderable part of the work will be left undone: For 
tho Women make but about one half of Mankind 
upon the Poll; yet by their Voice and Intereſt, they will 
apon a right computation be found to carry before 
them at leaſt two parts in three of the buſineſs of the 
World. Conſider them only in the capacity of Wives 
or Mothers, and 'tis of great moment, how they 
are qualified for thoſe offices; and altho' a homely 
proverb in the Country ſays, A good Jack makes a 
good Jill, which may perhaps to an honeſt Mans 
comfort ſometimes prove true: yet this is anſwer d 
by another more generaly ſo, as many find to their 
colt ; That a man muſt ask his wite, whether he 
ſhall thuve oz no. Matrimony, like a bow of Spa- 
niſh Yew, iscompos'd of heart and ſap, and the vi- 
gour of it's elaſticity reſults from the well-proporti- 
ond temper of both together. The frequency of 
unhappy marriages, together with the various miſchiefs 
attending thereon, have been of late Years very re- 
markable ; which if imputable to any lewd exor- 
bitance in the Female Sex, men ought in all juſtice to 
forbear their comylaints , they are good enough for em, 
and tis but fit they - ſhould weet with their match ; 
ſince it has not been thought a matter worthy of 


por- 
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the public care, to endeavour to make 'em better. In 
all the numerous, and as to H2ammar Learning (as it 
was thought ſo long ago, as the Lo2d Uerulam liv'd,) 
{uperfluous erections of Schools all over the Na- 
tion; never yet, for what appears, hath there been 
ſince the fatal diſſolution of Monaſteries, any ſettled 
methods or ſix d endowments for the inſtitution of 
the female Sex. Allowing the Paradox true, That 
Women have no Souls ; yet they cannot be denied 
to have a matural ſagacity capable ot very moble re— 
finements ; and upon a juſt reflection, the neglect of 
ſuch improvements muſt be cenſur'd as very ungen- 
tie, if not barbarous in a Country that gives them 
the honour of the ſuperiour place in all civil converſa- 
tion. Even the exteriour beauty Ot the Sex, here in Eng- 
land at lcaſt, where above all the regions of the 
Earth it is poſſeſied of an nncontejted prerogative, might 
plead for a more ingenmnons treatment: ſince even 
the very Dutchmen deck and grave their thick- 
hulld bottoms with all the dreſs, whereot the weaker 
Veſſel is capaple; and thereby find their account al- 
ſo in the — of life. Beauty without diſcretion 
is, in Solomon's compariſon, like a Jewel in the 
noſe of a Swine; an allurement only to thoſe bru- 
tal ſatisfact ions, which would be the ſcorn and deteſta- 
tion of any Woman, that had been ſo wiſely and inge- 
nuouſly bred, as to know ſhe hath a maſculrze Soul al- 
lied to the nature of Angels ; that ſhe is ſomething 
elſe, than a meer female; and born for noblerpur 
ſes, than to be made a loathſome ſink of Beſtiality ;, or 
to be dreſs d up, like ſome gawdy piece of work in a 
Toy-ſhop, as a ridiculous play-game for the divertiſe- 
ment of Beaus and Fops, the very Apes and 1 
eys 
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keys of Mankind. Under ſuch contemptuous abuſes, 
and vile affronts put upon them ; *tis ſomething 
ſtrange, that no wealthy Dowager among the Ladies of 
Quality, or Pious Virgin of ample Fortune, and devo- 
ted to the ſacred reſervedneſs of a ſingle life, have at no 
time been touch'd with ſuch a generous pity for their 
own Sex ; as to provide better accommodations for 
their inſtitution, as well as for a ſafe and religious re- 
tirement : that they might be taught how to deſpiſe the 
empty vanities, and to loath the ſmutty converſation of 
the World; to ſet a juſter value upon their time, and to 
take a more due eſtimate of themſelves. There have been 
of late Years in the Dioceſs of Mincheſter, Sarum 
and Rocheſter Colleges decently built. and comfortably 
endow'd for the reception of Miniſters Widows, the 
example of which Charity deſerves a zealous imitation 
in other places : But had there been Schools alſo an- 
nex'd to thoſe Foundations, with convenient apartments 
for young Ladies, and ſuch prudent Rules for Diſcipline 
and Inſtruction preſcrib'd, as their good education re- 
quires and deſerves ; that liberality, which is now 
confin d to the ſupport of a few Women in an unactive 
and melancholly fort of Life, might have been im- 
prov'd to ample advantages by their being made both 
more eaſy in themſelves, as well as exceedingly ſer- 
viceable to the Public. For thoſe Matrons, being ge- 
nerally Gentlewomen of the better ſort of breeding, of 
mature experience in domeſtic Affairs and in the know- 
ledge of the World; might with the aſſiſtance of pro- 
per Inſtructours in all thoſe things, that concern the 
accompliſhment of a good Woman, have by this time 
made thoſe Colleges the moſt celebrated Academies for 
Female Education, as well as ſo many Places of Refuge 

or 
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for the ſecure and pious retreat of ſuch ſerious unmar- 
ried Ladies; who being weary of mix d converlation 
and the uſual diforders incident to moſt private Fami- 
lies, might here find a more agreeable entertainment 
for a pious and peacefull mind. Nor were this in the 
leaſt difficult to effect, if but a ſmall proportion of thoſe 
1menſe Summe, that are daily ſquander'd away in vice 
and vanity ; or of the extravagant fortunes paid down 
to render Marriages oftentimes but the more unfortu- 
nate; were this way apply'd to purchaſe thoſe more 
valuable endowments of Humility, Modeſty, Prudence 
and Piety; by which alone it will be poſſible to make 
both Sexes in each other truly happy. Fancy, that all 
that Treaſure which has been for ſo many Years, and 
ſo unhappily miſpent at the Playhouſes alone; and 
which, it ſeetns, could be ſo cafily ſpar'd for the occa- 
fions of Folly and Lewdneſs, had been amaſs'd into a 
public flock for the propagation of virtue and good 
manners: what abundance of miſcheif had been preven- 
ted, and of how great a number of Souls had the hap- 
pineſs been ſecured? Thoſe, that have by this way 
periſh'd, tis in vain now to lament: but tis left to the 
reflexion of the living, ſuch as are capable of any, 
which way to redeem that expence; which they have 
ſo profuſtly, if not pernicioufly waſted. And as for 
the Poets and Actozs, who have been the receivers 
of this D2vils-gelt, they would do well freely to 
quit the Trade, which is grown ſo infamous, and in 
a Chciſtian City ntterly inſufferable ; and what hath 
not been yet no leſs wickedly ſpent of their ill-gotten 
gains, to refund by way of Deodand into ſome Bank 
of Charity, for their being acceſſary to the ruin of fo 
many Souls; who may be at this moment bitterly = 

ing 
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ſing them in Hell, for what they are now doing upon 
earth. If hereupon they ſhould be deſtitute of a liveli- 
hood, it would not be improper for the Poets, by way 
of voluntary penance to turn Porters; and the Players, 
Scavengers : That the former might in a more honeſt 
courſe of labour, expiate for their being ſo often ſent on 
the Devil's errands; and the latter be oblig d to gather 
again into heaps, to be carried out of the City, all that 
naſty ribbaldry and noiſome profaneneſs, they have been 
for many Years ſcattering in all the Quarters thereof. 
If ever thoſe People can come but to think, and be ſeri- 
ous; they may perhaps take, what hath been ſaid upon 
this occaſion, to be no je? : However, if for the pre- 
ſent it ſeems too ſevere, yet verily tis well meant; and 
without being angry with an unknown friend, that 
heartily wiſhes well to them and every body elſe ; they 


will do much more wiſely to make the beſt ont for 
themſelves. 


But to return from that, which hath been the occaſi- 
on of N ſo many young Women, to what 
may be a means hereafter of their preſervation; all that 
have either Daughters to breed up, or onely Sons to 
marry, have abundant cauſe to wiſh well to ſuch a pro- 

ſal ; and that from a general commiſeration to the 
Sex, as well as in reſpect to their own Families; for 
which purpoſe, if any ſhall contrive a nearei and better 
way, GO Ds bleſſing be on his head; but a 
thouſand bleſſings be everlaſtingly with the Soul of that Pi- 
ous Perſon, who ſhall be the finiſher of ſo bleſſed a 
work, by means whereof numbers of Souls in the Age 
to come may have perpetual obligation to praiſe him on 
Earth; and in Heaven it ſelf * laud God eternally — 
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that nobleſt of charities, which was the greateſt of all 
humane aids in bringing them thither. 


LASTLY, As the defign now briefly propos'd and 
touch'd only in it's oxt-lines, may be ſufficient to con- 
vince all wiſe and intelligent Perſons, that ſhall be pleas'd 


to give themſelves the trouble of looking into the con- 


ſequences thereof ; how exceedingly it would conduce 
to the reviving of a truly great, generous and noble Spirit 
in Perſons of the higher Quality, and to the promo- 
ting of Induſtry, Ingenuity and Prety, in all ranks of 
People, and in all that variety of Conditions and 
Employments ; wherein every individual Perſon, ac- 
cording to the capacity of his mind, abilities of his 
fortune, and the opportunities of his Lite, is by the lam 
of his birth, and the eſtabliſp d Order of Divine Provi- 
dence, oblig d to contribute his ſhare to the Glory of 
his Maker, and the benefit of his Country : So may thoſe 
Perſons, that are intended to have the principal care 
in proſecution thereof, readily apprehend ; that no 
manner of Public Service, within the Verge of their 
Function by them poſſible to be perform'd, can be 
more available either to the benefit of Souls, or to the 
ſtability of the Church; nor yet the Sacred Order more 
deſervedly venerable, as well as amiable in the eyes of 
the whole Nation. There are indeed other atchieve- 
mentsof Eccleſiaſtical Proweſs, which, from ſome no- 
velty either in the Perſon of the performer, or in the 
manner of the Performance it ſelf, may be apt now 
and then to amaze weaker Heads into fits of tranfient 
zeal and childiſh wonder : But by wiſer People there 1s 


no employment generally eſteemd of more ſolid and 


laſting benefit to the Public, and conſequently no ob- 


gation more popular ; than to wiſely to diſcharge this 
at 
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at all times moſt laborious, but now eſpecially moſt 
difficult task of the education of Youth. Wherefore, 
it any of (hat Faculty ſhall from a miſtaken apprehen- 
ſion of the extraordinary uſefulneſs of their own abili- 
ties, or the meanneſs and nuderſbrievery of this work, 
think it too low a condeſcenſion to be engag d therein: 
the Melſieurs du Poꝛt Royal, Ell, de Mozale Mol. 
2, Part 1. Sec, 28. may perhaps ſet em right; 
however, ſuch as may be perſwaded to make the ex- 
periment, will be more fully convinced; that 'tis not 
only a little claſſzcal Learning or critical erudition, but 
the moſt conſumate skill in philoſophical ſpeculation, as 
well as praFical knowledge, that is abſolutely neceſſary 
to diſcharge it with the deſired ſucceſs. But if that alſo 
ſhall ſeem too mean a Quarry, to which Perſons of great 
parts and high deſerts ſhould ſtoop their towring hight ; 
let ſuch conſult Conſtitut. Soc. Jel. part 5. cap. 3. 
Ed. Rom. 15823. where beſides the three Vows, they 
do promiſePeculiarem curam circa pueroꝛum erudi⸗ 
tionem; and the reaſon is given in the declaration annex d, 
Quod autem de pueris docendis in voto fit mentio; 
ea de cauſa fit, ut ſancta hc exercitatio peculiari 
modo fit commendata x devotius curetur pzopter 
ſingulare oblequium, quod Deo per eam in anima- 
rum aurilioadhibetur, This is the reaſon expreſſed; 
but by ſuch, as can ſee one inch beyond their noſe-end, 
another of great conſequence may be as viſibly read in 
the effect; and if that be not enough to reconcile Per- 
ſons of fit abilities to the labour of undertaking it, its 
very poſſible, the Gentlemen of that active Society may, 
in an hour little dream d of, come and do it for em. 
There is a ſort of People ſo delicate, that in 


compliment to their own Pride, or partiality to their 
Lazineſs 5 
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Lazineſs; can ftill ſo far preſume upon Miracles of 
Providence, as upon the credit of a good Caule, to 
leave the drudgery of their own buſineſs intirely to the 
care of Heaven. How farr fitting ſtill, and drinking 
Claret, may (as the Song ſays) contribute to the ſupport 
of the State, ſo notorious and dangerous an Experiment 
hath within our Memory been made, as no wiſe Man 
would rely upon in Affairs of the Church; for as it was 
a Maxime of the late Famous Earl of Shaftsbury , 
They, that will do the Buſineſs, ſhall have the 
Power: 80 the voice and verdict of all Mankind 
will pronounce it moſt juſt; That ſuch, as will 
be at the pains to plow and ſow , lhould reap 
the Fruits of the Harveſt. 


May it pleaſe Almighty God, who, tho' Faith and 
Truth ſhould utterly periſh out of the Earth, for ever 
remains unchangeably Juſt and Holy ; to excite the 
Hearts of all who have a true Chriſtian Zeal for the 
honour of Religion, any generous concern for the 


; proſperity of the Nation, and any Intereſt or Autho- 


rity in the Government, to a ſerious and effectual 
Conſideration of theſe things, before it be quite too 
late, and no place be left for any remedy. 
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THE END. 
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